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A year ago, at the meeting of The American 
Philological Association, it was voted to continue 
the Commission on College Entrance Requirements 
for the discussion of such new problems as might 
come up in connection with the report then presented. 
During the year the response of the Colleges and 
the Universities to the recommendations of the 
Commission has been unexpectedly gratifying. At 
the recent meeting of the American Philological 
Association at Providence, the Commission took 
into consideration the new questions that had been 
submitted, and after some discussion came to the 
conclusion that these questions were hardly of 
sufficient importance to justify formal action at 
this time, and that, inasmuch as the general ac- 
ceptance of the recommendations gave assurance 
of that uniformity in the requirements which had 
been the chief object sought in the creation of the 
Commission, it had no reason for further exist- 
ence. The Commission, accordingly, regarding its 
labors as completed, dissolved. 

Among the movements in recent years that have 
been of importance for classical teaching the report 
of this Commission ranks high, and it deserves the 
thanks of all serious teachers of Latin. 



Two quotations from recent numbers of the Na- 
tion, bearing dates of December 29, 1910 and Jan- 
uary 12, 191 1, seem worthy of space here: 

Now that statistics have demonstrated the con- 
nection between high marks in college and success 
in life, one is prepared to meet with the further 
paradox that Greek is the best training in the world 
for a scientific career. Nothing short of this is the 
contention of a writer in The Classical Journal, who 
cites a Dartmouth professor's statement that the 
boys selected to assist in the science courses are 
almost uniformly those who offered Greek in prep- 
aration and no science; and that of an Amherst 
biologist who has found the same type of boy best 
equipped for work in his department. This is in- 
terpreted to mean that the Greek boy, before the 
end of his college days, has outstripped the science 
boy in his own field. All of this is in line with the 
privately expressed opinion of an eminent astrono- 
mer that Greek offers better training than science 
because it is generally better taught; scientists of 
first and even of second quality are apt to be too 
much engaged in research or otherwise to enter the 
classroom, whereas the best among the Hellenists 
devote themselves to teaching because there is noth- 
ing else for them to do with their talents. If there 
is here the suspicion of a fallacy, the argument itself 
is a sign of the times. An article in the Popular 



Science Monthly, attacking the classics, moreover, 
endeavors to reopen the battle of the books by as- 
serting the intellectual and artistic superiority of 
the moderns over the ancients. The return of the 
debate to the realm of literature is almost refresh- 
ing; civil strife among the books is even at its worst 
preferable to the more modern warfare between them 
on the one side and the allied frogs and mice of the 
science laboratories on the other. Indeed, the time 
seems almost ripe for some reactionary to startle 
the world with an argument that the study of the 
classics is good in itself. 



"The cause of the classics is equally the cause of 
the modern languages. The modern languages can- 
not flourish in an atmosphere where Latin and 
Greek are asphyxiated". Such, or something like 
them, were the words addressed to the Modern 
Language Association by that scholastic recluse, that 
narrow-minded pedant, that dry-as-dust, ignorant of 
the affairs of this progressive world, the Hon. 
Edward M. Shepard. And he actually went on to 
pronounce the study of the humanities to be the 
most effective bulwark against the disintegrating 
power of commercialism. It is not surprising that 
the assembled professors should assent to the latter 
proposition ; they have traditionally a sour-grapes at- 
titude toward money, of which, poor souls, they have 
so little. But the applause which greeted Mr. Shep- 
ard[s insistence on the essential interdependence of 
ancient and modern letters was neither perfunctory 
nor born of prejudice. It suggested that the teachers 
of the modern languages are more and more giving 
serious thought to the fate that hangs over divided 
houses. If this is the case, those who, with Mr. 
Shepard, believe in the high mission of the human- 
ities in modern life may well take heart. 

C. K. 

THE CLASSICS AND CITIZENSHIP l 

Whether classical literature is to retain its mer- 
ited position in the educational institutions of 
America is a question which concerns most vitally 
the intellectual life of this nation and upon the final 
disposition of which depends, to a very large de- 
gree, the character of American citizenship. 

The higher institutions of learning, perhaps, are 
to a degree responsible for the unpopularity of the 
Classics, since they dictate the exact terms upon 
which an applicant may enter college. Under such 
conditions the student gets only a few months with 
three or four different authors. And it is against 
this dictatorial attitude that the schools of our 
country should register protest. 

Ano ther reason, I believe, why the popularity of 
I What is printed here is but part of an address on this subject. 
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the Classics is continuously on the wane is the 
application of the elective system. Certainly this 
system should be tolerated, to a certain extent, 
since no one line of study is best adapted to a 
harmonious development of the mind. But the 
All-roads-lead-to-Rome idea, that it makes no dif- 
ference what a youth studies provided he studies in 
the right way, has deceived a multitude of people. 
It is of supreme importance what a youth studies 
in those formative and plastic years. As a rule, he 
is too uncertain, too unsettled in his habits and 
modes of conduct to think soberly and to select for 
himself the subjects which afford the greatest 
intellectual discipline. As an inevitable result of 
this almost unlimited freedom of selection the higher 
institutions of learning every year are sending out 
men who, with all their vast storehouse of special- 
ized knowledge, are devoid of any real culture and 
the true philosophy of life. 

There may still be a few half-educated pedagogues 
who would remove Latin and Greek from our edu- 
cational scheme, but the real center of the opposition 
lies in the home. Parents oppose the teaching of 
these subjects to their children, who themselves do 
not like it, chiefly because the recitation is not 
made interesting for them. Inventiveness, in my 
opinion, is one of the assets indispensable to the 
competent, successful instructor. Under the pres- 
ent formal, monotonous method of teaching the 
few students who make any progress at all in Clas- 
sics do so not by the aid of the instructor, but in 
spite of him. If we would create a revival of in- 
terest in classical literature — and this is a task pe- 
culiarly our own — we must arrive at a new method 
of presentation, a new way of teaching. 

In the last few decades we have been inclined to 
place he greatest stress possible upon the practical 
life. The development of the intellect has not oc- 
cupied so prominent a place in the thought-life of 
the nation as it once did. The prevailing thought of 
this age and generation is to provide oneself with 
those resources whereby one may enjoy, the pleas- 
ures of an independent life. The spirit of acquisi- 
tion, of material accomplishment, permeates the life 
of the American people today, and it is just this 
very spirit which shows a tendency to work havoc 
in the intellectual life of this nation. 

How many merchants ever need arithmetic be- 
yond percentage? What difference does it make to 
a bank president whether all vertical angles are 
equal? What manufacturer can distinguish be- 
tween a tangent and a co-tangent? Nearly every 
college and university of any standing requires a 
credit in mathematics through analytical geometry, 
and, so far as I have observed, not one syllable of 
protest has ever been offered against such require- 
ments. 



Not infrequently is it urged that a girl especially 
should not study Latin or Greek. For her training 
the more practical branches are suggested, such as 
history, mathematics, chemistry, etc. The average 
woman may recognize H,0 or NaCl, when she sees 
them in her kitchen, but her knowledge is very apt 
to stop there. If she must be trained and developed 
along practical lines only, if her only mission is to 
keep a house tidy or to prepare a wholesome table, 
what matters it to her what NaCl stands for, or 
what important events are locked up in the archives 
of history ! When we leave those cultural, refining 
influences out of her education, it appears very 
much like preparing her for a life of servitude in 
the home. We must remember that hers is a nobler 
mission than this; that she has been placed here as 
man's help-mate, and not as his servant ; that in her 
care and under her influence a future generation is 
born and fostered. We must make her a cultured, 
refined, intelligent specimen of womanhood, if we 
would maintain our dignity as a nation and our 
pride as a liberty-loving people. 

If we would be a living, moving people, we can- 
not afford to neglect those influences which will 
furnish us an intelligent citizenship. The Classics 
bring to us such influences; they furnish us deeper 
sympathies and a more real appreciation of our 
own literature; they broaden our intellectual hori- 
zon and bring before our minds the very founda- 
tions of modern speech and thought. The only lim- 
itation to success in our country is that of capacity. 
If a man has been inspired by the spirit of past 
ages; if he has sat at the feet of their statesmen, 
orators, poets and philosophers; if he has revelled 
in the legends that gather around the names of 
their ancient heroes, how much richer and fuller 
will his harvest be than that of his fellowman 
without such a foundation ! 

It has been said that this is an age of thought, 
an age of reason. But might it not be called an 
age of materialism — an age when men, in the blind 
pursuit of material accomplishments, forget the 
deeper, richer treasures at their disposal, forget the 
nobler refining elements of the truly useful and 
successful life? 

There always comes a time in the experience of 
every business man when the cares of the material 
world are cast aside. Then comes the time Whim 
to seek pleasure in another direction. How fortu- 
nate is that man whose training has fitted him for 
something more than the wine-shop, the gaming- 
table or the prize-fight, who can taste the greater 
pleasures that await him in his study, who can feed 
his own mind and enrich his own life upon the il- 
limitable resources which abound in the literatures 
of past ages. 

Edmond, Oklahoma. C. S. WARREN. 



